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speare's,] wherein the judge was to take a box on the
eare; and because he was absent that should take the
blow, Tarlton himselfe ever forward to please, tooke
upon him to play the same judge, besides his own
part of the clowne ; and Knel, then playing Henry
the Fifth, hit Tarletoii a sound box indeed, which
made the people laugh the more, because it was he :
but anon the judge goes in, and immediately Tarle-
ton in his clownes cloathes comes out, and asks the
actors, What news ? O, saith one, had'st thou been
here, thou shouldest have seen Prince Henry hit the
judge a terrible box on the eare. What, man, said
Tarlton, strike a judge ! It is true, i'faith, said the
other. No other like, said Tarlton, and it could not
be but terrible to the judge, when the report so ter-
rifies me, that methinks the blowe remaines still on
my cheeke, that it burnes againe. The people laught
at this mightily, and to this day I have heard it
commended for rare; but no marvell, for he had
many of these. But I would see our clownes in these
days do the like. No, I warrant ye ; and yet they
thinke well of themselves too."

The last words show that this practice was not dis-
continued in the time of Shakspeare, and we here see
that he had abundant reason for his precept in Ham-
let : " Let those that play your clowns, speak no
more than is set down for ^them ; for there be of
them, that will of themselves laugh, to set on some
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; though in
the mean time some necessary question of the play be
then to be considered"

This practice was undoubtedly coeval with the
English stage; for we are told that Sir Thomas
More, while he lived as a page with Archbishop
Moreton, (about the year 1490,) as the Christmas
plays were going on in the palace, would sometimes
suddenly step upon the stage, " without studying for